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Since  its  Charter  was  granted  183  years  ago.  The  New  York  Hospital 
has  been  concerned  not  only  in  healing  the  sick,  but  in  helping  to 
bring  comfort  and  peace  of  mind  to  its  patients.  These  services  are 
The  New  York  Hospital,  iihich  as  a  voluntary  non-profit,  general 
Hospital  supported  by  gifts,  treats  rich  and  poor  alike;  ivhose 
research  findings  are  for  the  benefit  of  all;  ivhose  high  concepts  of 
teaching  have  steadily  progressed  throughout  the  years;  tvhose  work 
reaches  far  outside  the  Hospital's  walls  as  a  great  community  service. 


O.  T. 


—  A   PATHWAY  TO 


MENTAL  HEALTH 


Ih'caiisc  to  so  iiiaiiY  people,  the  term  "oc- 
ciipntioiKil  therapy"  evokes  mental  images 
only  oj  stnfjed  animals,  leather-laced 
})urses  and  the  like,  lie  deeided  to  tell 
our  readers  a  little  about  the  Occupa- 
tional  Therapy  program  at  the  Payne 
Whitney  Psychiatric  Clinic,  to  establish 
a  better  understanding  of  the  important 
service  to  our  patients  that  this  program 
julfills. 

Occupational  therapy  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  just  plain  "busy"  work.  It  is  a 
coniparalivelv  new  profession,  a  branch 
of  the  nu'dical  sciences  utilizing  handi- 
crafts and  educational  and  recreational 
activities  for  the  treatment  of  mental  and 
physical  disabilities.  It  is  prescribed  by 
physicians  and  administered  by  trained 
therapists  to  hasten  recovery  from  injury 
or  disease.  Its  services  have  developed 
and  expanded  widely  and  are  now  used 
in  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
both  adults  and  children  with  general 
medical  and  surgical  conditions,  psy- 
chiatric and  psychosomatic  disorders, 
cardiac  and  tuberculosis  conditions,  pol- 
iomyelitis, cerebral  palsy,  paraplegia, 
and  many  other  illnesses  and  diseases. 
The  occupational  therapist  is  an  impor- 
tant member  of  the  rehabilitation  team 
which  aids  in  the  physical,  psychologi- 
cal, social  and  economic  adjustment  of 
the  patient.  Occupational  therapists  have 
university  training  leading  either  to  a 
degree  or  a  certificate.  The  course  of 
study  is  a  combination  of  training  in  the 
various  physical  and  biological  sciences, 
sociology,  psychology  and  in  creative 
skills  and  includes  many  months  of  in- 
tensive clinical  experience  in  hospitals 
and  health  agencies.  Students  from  many 
colleges  with  0.  T.  programs  come  to 
NYH  for  clinical  experience. 


At  Payne  Whitney  rsycliial ric  Clliriic. 
the  emphasis  is  on  rchai)ililalion  of  pa- 
tients who  have  suffered  various  types 
of  |)sychiatric  illnesses  by  rechanneling 
their  former  interests  and  leaching  them 
new  skills. 

Miss  Mildred  Spargo  heads  the  0.  T. 
Program  there.  She  is  assisted  by  five 
staff  mendiers,  all  of  whom  have  special 
abilities  in  the  various  creative  arts  in- 
cluding, tole  painting,  sculpture,  ceram- 
ics, photography,  piano,  instrumental, 
vocal  and  choral  music. 

From  early  morning  to  late  afternoon, 
the  eighth  floor  of  Payne  Whitney  hums 
with  activity.  The  south  wing  is  given 
over  to  0.  T.  and  is  divided  into  seven 
specially  equipped  shops  and  studios  for 
painting,  weaving,  wood  and  metalcraft, 
ceramics  and  needlecraft.  There  is  also 
a  well-equipped  darkroom. 

The  0.  T.  staff  must  constantly  strive 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  patient  who 
often  feels  that  he  is  no  longer  of  any 
use  to  self  or  family,  and  to  stimulate 
the  patient's  interest  in  some  form  of 
activity  in  order  to  assist  him  in  adjust- 
ing to  the  Hospital  routine  and  to  the 
group. 

Community  service  is  encouraged,  for 
it  provides  the  patient  with  a  link  to  the 
world  outside  the  Hospital.  Thus,  many 
of  the  women  patients  are  now  making 
articles  for  Korean  war  orphans.  From 
time  to  time,  they  make  clothing  for 
needy  children  and  knit  afghans  for 
needy  families. 

Gardening  is  offered  as  an  outlet  for 
those  who  are  interested.  Patients  work 
in  the  Payne  Whitney  garden  at  various 
times  of  the  year  setting  bulbs,  annuals 
and  seeds  and  cultivating  the  ground. 
( Continued  on  page  15) 
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To  stimulate  interest,  there  are  fre- 
quently special  classes  and  exhibits.  Re- 
cently, a  class  in  portrait  painting  has 
been  given  by  an  outside  instructor.  Tii 
the  hall,  there  is  a  boat  model  on  per- 
manent exhibit  left  by  a  former  patient 
to  inspire  others. 

Patients  who  have  a  bent  for  helping 
others  are  given  the  opportunity  to  teach 
other  patients  skills  in  which  they  have 
become  proficient.  This  gives  the  patient 
an  opportunity  to  become  a  contributing 
member  of  the  group  and  is  a  step  for- 
ward for  him. 

The  Occupational  Therapy  Depart- 
ment works  closely  with  the  Recreation 
and  Nutrition  Departments  in  planning 
special  parties  and  activities. 

In  addition  to  their  work  with  patients, 
the  0.  T.  staff  has  other  teaching  respon- 
sibilities —  with  students  of  our  own 
School  of  Nursing  and  several  other 
nursing  schools  who  come  to  Payne 
Whitney  for  training  in  psychiatric  nurs- 
ing, and  with  occupational  therapy  stu- 
dents from  Columbia  and  New  York 
Universities  as  well  as  other  schools  in 
all  sections  of  the  country.  Included  in 
the  teaching  of  student  nurses  is  a  six- 
hour  group  orientation  in  0.  T.  tech- 
niques to  prepare  the  future  nurses  for 
possible  supervision  of  0.  T.  activities 
on  a  floor  during  the  hours  that  an  oc- 
cupational therapist  is  not  available. 

Carrying  on  an  occupational  therapy 
program  in  a  psychiatric  institution  is  a 
particularly  rewarding  experience,  Miss 
Spargo  and  her  staff  feel,  because  of  the 
inner  satisfaction  of  helping  patients  re- 
gain mental  health. 


Miss  Mildred  Spargo,  bead  of  Occupafiorjal 
Therapy  af  Payrte  Whitney  Psychiatric  Clinic, 
gives  some  pointers  in  the  art  of  tole  painting 
to  a  student  occupational  therapist  so  that  she, 
too,  can  teach  this  skill  to  patients. 


1953  —  U.H.F.  —  1954 

October  and  November  have  been  des- 
ignated as  the  1954  United  Hospital 
Fund  Campaign  months.  Our  Women's 
Teams  have  been  so  successful  in  the 
past  that  we  shall  be  counting  heavily 
on  them  for  their  help  again  in  the  com- 
ing Campaign. 

The  following  ladies  Avere  cited  for 
their  extraordinarily  able  work  in  19.53 
when  over  $200,000  was  raised  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Wom- 
en's and  Men's  Teams: 

Mrs.  Clement  B.  P.  Cobb 
Mrs.  A.  Conger  Goodyear 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  P.  Hill 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Payson 
Mrs.  Bronson  S.  Ray 
Mrs.  Rufus  Scott 
Mrs.  John  E.  Sutton 

( Continued  on  page  12) 
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THEN 


W 


"Of  tuk  2,36  patients  treated  at  The 
New  York  Hospital  during  the  year,  130 
were  cured,  18  were  relieved,  5  were  re- 
moved, 8  were  discharged  for  disorderly 
conduct,  4  were  pronounced  incurahle, 
23  died  and  48  remained."  But  wait  a 
minute,  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  some- 
thing —  oh  yes,  the  year  —  1792. 

Seventeen  ninety-two,  the  first  year  that 
an  annual  report,  in  no  way  comparable 
to  our  present  day  Annual  Reports  was 
filed  with  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Seventeen  ninety-two,  the 
year  that  £1923  ($9,143.48)  was  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Hospital's  total  expenditures 
including  provisions,  firewood,  wages, 
bedding,  medicine  and  repairs.  Seventeen 
ninety-two,  the  year  that  Isaac  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  Governors  of  The  Society 
of  the  Hospital,  in  the  city  of  New  York 
in  America  wrote  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  that  the  Gov- 
ernors hoped  "to  enable  your  Honorable 
body  to  participate  in  the  pleasure  they 
feel,  from  having  contributed  to  the  re- 
lief of  so  great  a  number  of  their  fellow 
creatures,  and  restored  to  the  commu- 
nity, many  who  would  probably  without 
the  aid  of  this  institution,  have  sunk 
under  the  pressure  of  poverty  and  sick- 
ness." 

When  we  received  a  copy  of  the  An- 
nual Report  for  1953,  we  thought  it 
would  be  interesting  to  delve  into  the 
archives  and  present  to  Record  readers 
some  facts  and  figures  from  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  past  161  years.  We  found 
that  the  first  Annual  Report  of  The  So- 
ciety was  published  in  1792,  but  that 
the  official  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors' monthly  meetings  are  recorded 
from  July  24,  1771,  thus  providing  a 


complete  account  of  the  Hospital's  183 
years  of  activity. 

It  was  in  1795  thai  the  first  break- 
down of  diseases  was  presented  to  the 
Citizens  of  the  City  &  State  of  New  York. 
In  that  year  there  were  493  patients 
treated,  of  which  293  were  deemed  cured. 
The  most  common  diseases  were:  fever, 
rheumatism,  syphilis  and  ulcers.  Down 
through  the  years  these  illnesses  re- 
mained at  the  top  of  the  list  and  it  wasn't 
until  1834  that  this  picture  changed,  but 
only  slightly,  when  pneumonia  took 
fourth  place  and  ulcers  dropped  to  fifth. 

Appearing  in  the  Annual  Report  for 
1801  for  the  first  time  was  a  Nativity 
Chart.  That  became  standard  procedure 
until  nineteen  hundred  and  six  when  it 
appears  to  have  been  eliminated.  927 
patients  were  discharged  in  1801.  The 
Chart  for  that  year  revealed  that  the  pa- 
tients were  natives  of  the  following  coun- 
tries: Africa  —  5,  America  —  434.  Den- 
mark —  9,  England  —  75,  East  Indies 
—  1,  France  —  22,  Germany  —  20,  Hol- 
land —  15,  Ireland  —  265,  Italy  —  8, 
Portugal  —  7,  Prussia  —  7,  Russia  —  1, 
Scotland  —  30,  Sweden  —  5.  and  West 
Indies  —  23. 

In  1811  when  1,657  patients  were 
treated  the  house  expenses  were  $23,- 
452.32.  The  largest  items  were: 


wages 

$6,104.90 

41,450  pounds  of 

beef 

1,727.06 

358  loads  of  wood 

1.297.84 

90  chaldrons  of 

coals 

1,380.00 

clothing 

1.116.96 

1832  gallons  of 

molasses 

1,054.82 
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We'll  go  along  with  tiie  l)epf  Init  what 
did  they  do  with  all  that  molasses? 

The  1<S3;^  Annual  Report  included  in- 
formation on  the  "State  of  the  New  York 
Hospital  and  Blooniingdale  I^unatic 
Asylum."  the  first  time  that  this  distinc- 
tion was  made  in  the  records  although 
Bloomingdale  Asylum  was  huilt  and 
opened  in  1821.  By  1840  the  Report  had 
grown  to  20  pages,  as  compared  to  2 
pages  in  1792,  with  numerous  charts  in 
the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  section  show- 
ing classification  of,  duration  of  and 
causes  of  insanity,  ages  and  occupations 
of  patients.  Among  the  occupations  we 
find  saddlers,  curriers,  gilders  and  one 
peddler.  The  causes  of  insanity  varied 
from  pecuniary  emharrassment  to  sud- 
den wealth  and  included  religious  excite- 
ment, loss  of  friends  and  over-exertion 
of  mind,  to  name  a  few. 


We've  come  a  long  way  since  1792. 
The  history  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  medical  science  as  well  as  the 
growth  and  development  of  The  Society 
of  the  New  York  Hospital  certainly  can 
he  traced  through  these  Anmial  Reports 
of  the  past  161  years. 

Let's  conclude  hy  looking  at  some  of 
the  1953  figures.  73.659  ])atients  cared 
for  in  all  divisions  of  the  Society;  431.- 
193  patient  days  for  all  divisions;  3,- 
801,033  patients  cared  for  since  1771; 
16,250  operative  procedures  performed ; 
172,078  prescriptions  filled;  5.626.000 
pounds  of  laundry  processed  and  2,859,- 
572  meals  served.  We're  sure  this  pic- 
ture would  be  rather  difficult  for  Isaac 
Roosevelt  to  comprehend  but  it  was  peo- 
ple like  him  with  a  pioneering  spirit  of 
well-being  for  their  fellowman  that  made 
it  all  possible. 


MILESTONE 

A  FEATURE  OF  THE  Annual  Charter  Day 
exercises  held  on  May  17,  1954  marking 
the  183rd  anniversary  of  The  Society  of 
the  New  York  Hospital,  was  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Hospital 
for  Special  Surgery  and  the  Margaret 
M.  Caspary  Clinic. 

The  institution,  now  at  321  East  42nd 
Street  will  move  to  its  new  170-bed  home 
early  next  year.  It  will  provide  ortho- 
pedic services  for  The  New  York  Hos- 
pital-Cornell Medical  Center,  with  which 
it  became  an  affiliated  institution  on 
April  5,  1949. 

Governor  Dewey,  who  officiated  at  the 
11:30  A.  M.  ceremony  held  at  70th 


Street  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Drive, 
rightly  commented  that  "this  is  a  marvel- 
ous new  development  which  will  do  many 
things.  It  will  cement  even  closer  the 
affiliation  between  The  Society  of  the 
New  York  Hospital  and  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured 
and  Crippled.  In  both  a  physical  and  a 
professional  sense  it  will  enlarge  and 
multiply  the  services  of  all  involved  for 
the  citizens  of  New  York  City.  It  will 
enrich  all  those  elements  which  go  into 
medical  care,  teaching  and  research." 

Assisting  the  Governor  were  Sanmel 
S.  Duryee,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  hospital,  and  a  4  year 
old  out-patient  representing  the  hundreds 
of  children  who  have  been  treated  in  the 
institution's  ninety-one  years. 

Others  taking  part  in  the  program 
were  Dr.  Philip  D.  Wilson,  surgeon  in 
( Continued  on  page  12) 
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THE  CHILimtM'S 
\\Un)\)  TliANSFUHION  (;LINIf; 

AT    THE    NEW    YORK  HOSPITAL 


Sarah,  agkd  2V2,  was  rushed  to  our 
emergency  pavilion  by  ambulance.  She 
was  weak,  very  pale  and  lislless. 

Her  mother  who  accompanied  her  pro- 
vided a  few  facts.  Sarah  had  appeared 
pale  and  tired,  had  little  appetite  for 
food  and  had  developed  a  cough  during 
the  past  few  days.  When  this  morning, 
her  pallor  had  heightened  and  she  re- 
fused to  eat,  the  mother  became  alarmed 
and  rushed  to  the  Hospital  with  her. 

When  the  doctor  in  the  emergency 
pavilion  examined  Sarah,  he  found  a 
drowsy  little  girl,  very  pale  and  anemic, 
with  great  enlargement  of  her  liver  and 
spleen.  She  was  obviously  in  serious 
trouble  and  was  admitted  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Pavilion  for  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. 

In  the  Hospital  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  Sarah  suffered  from  a  severe  type 
of  blood  disease  known  as  Cooley's  or 
Mediteranean  Anemia.  This  disease  is  a 
hereditary  disorder  which  predominantly 
affects  individuals  whose  origins  stem 
from  the  general  Mediterranean  area 
such  as  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece  and  North 
Africa.  Basically  the  disease  consists  of 
an  inability  of  the  child  to  make  enough 
blood  to  support  normal  growth  and  ac- 
tivity. In  addition,  the  small  number  of 
red  blood  cells  which  can  be  produced 
by  these  children  are  so  abnormal  in 
size,  shape  and  structure,  that  they  are 
rapidly  destroyed  in  the  circulation.  Due 
to  the  constant  need  of  the  body  for  red 
corpuscles,  areas  of  blood  formation  de- 
velop which  are  not  found  in  the  normal 


individual.  Particularly  involved  are  the 
liver  and  spleen  which  become  tremen- 
dously oidarged.  .Similarly,  in  an  attempt 
to  com[)ensate  for  the  deficiency  in  red 
blood  cells,  the  bone  marrow  becomes 
markedly  overactive  and  overdeveloped. 
This  causes  enlargement  of  the  marrow 
cavities  and  ex])ansion  of  the  bones. 
Without  treatment,  the  anemia  rapidly 
becomes  so  severe  as  to  be  incompatible 
with  life. 

At  the  time  that  the  disease  was  first 
diagnosed  in  Sarah,  in  1939,  the  only 
available  treatment  consisted  of  blood 
transfusion,  and  for  this  therapy  hospi- 
talization was  always  required.  Thus  in 
the  next  five  years,  she  was  admitted  to 
The  New  York  Hospital  12  times,  re- 
ceived 64  blood  transfusions  and  spent 
a  total  of  145  days  in  bed.  This  five  year 
period  was  one  of  marked  invalidism 
characterized  by  progressive  weakness 
until  each  next  hospitalization  became 
urgent.  During  this  time  Sarah  was  sub- 
ject to  repeated  infections  and  her 
growth  and  development  lagged  far  be- 
hind that  of  her  contemporaries. 

A  great  stride  forward  in  the  care  of 
Sarah  and  other  sufferers  of  Mediter- 
ranean Anemia  was  made  in  1944  when 
the  Out-Patient  Transfusion  Clinic  (first 
in  the  United  States)  was  established  at 
The  New  York  Hospital.  The  expressed 
purpose  of  the  clinic  at  its  inception  was 
(1)  to  give  blood  at  sufficiently  frequent 
intervals  to  maintain  a  blood  count  ade- 
quate for  normal  growth  and  activity, 

( Continued  on  page  10) 
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Hemoglobin  concenfrafion  of  blood  in  chil- 
dren wifb  Mediterranean  Anemia  is  checked 
through  photoelectric  colorimeter  by  a  tech- 
nician, in  the  Pediatric  Hematology  Research 
Laboratory.  Following  these  tests  the  blood 
bank  is  notified  as  to  the  children  who  are 
to  receive  transfusions. 


Each  transfusion  requires  exact  typing  and 
matching  of  the  donor  blood.  A  technician 
at  The  New  York  Hospital  Blood  Bank,  proc- 
esses samples  of  blood. 


An  hour  and  half  on  a  transfusion  table  is  a  long  time 
for  the  children  and  they  must  be  diverted.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  toys,  lollipops,  books  and  a  record  player.  Here  the 
nurse  is  telling  a  story  to  two  of  the  little  patients. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE 

CHILIIREN'S  BLOOD  TRANSFUSION  CLINIC 


AT  THE  NEW  YORK  HOSPITAL 


A  young  sufferer  of  M ediferranean  Anemia 
sits  up  offer  tier  transfusion  ready  to  live 
normally  until  her  next  transfusion  two  weets 
Aence. 


Every  two  weeks,  at  2  P.M.  sharp,  eight  chattering  youngsters 
push  their  way  into  a  small  room  in  The  New  York  Hospital, 
one  that  faces  the  busy  East  River.  They  climb  up  on  the  beds 
—  the  smaller  ones  get  a  boost  from  their  nurses  —  uncon- 
cernedl)  bare  their  arms  for  the  needle,  and  proceed  to  lie 
still  for  an  hour  and  a  half  while  life-saving  blood  drips  slowly 
into  their  veins. 


Through  the  years  the  mothers  of  the  affected  children 
become  close  friends  with  each  other  and  with  members  of  the  clinic 
staff.  While  waiting  for  the  transfusions  to  be  completed,  their  many  questions 
concerning  the  everyday  problems  of  raising  children  are 
answered  by  the  physicians  and  nurses  at  the  clinic. 


Three  Lion*  Preis  photography 


One  of  the  major  functions  of 

Tfte  New  York  tiospifal-Cornell  Medical 

Center  /$  /Ae  training  of  pfiysicians 

from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Here 

a  teaching  session  devoted  to  blood 

diseases  in  children  is  in  progress  under 

the  direction  of  Dr.  Carl  H.  Smith. 


COVER  PICTURE 

^  iiuii^  sulTcrcis  from  the  disease 
kruiwii  as  (A)olev  s  Mediterranean 
\neinia  hardly  mind  the  l)imonthly 
needle  that  takes  a  sample  of  their 
lilood  for  tyi)ing  and  eross  mateli- 
ing  before  reeeiving  their  transfu- 
sions. Without  this  periodic  infu- 
sion of  new  blood  the  youngsters 
would  iierish. 


TRANSFUSION  CLINIC  ( Continued  trom  page  7) 
and  (2)  to  allow  the  children  to  receive 
transfusions  on  an  out-patient  status, 
thus  avoiding  hospitalization.  The  af- 
fected children  visited  the  clinic  once 
every  2  weeks,  received  their  transfu- 
sions and  returned  home  the  same  after- 
noon. In  the  10  years  since  the  clinic 
was  established  Sarah  has  received  231 
blood  transfusions  and  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  only  twice,  both 
admissions  being  for  surgical  proce- 
dures. Of  the  greatest  importance,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  during  this  interval 
she  has  attended  school  regularly  and 
has  taken  part  in  all  normal  activities. 

Since  its  inception  the  transfusion 
clinic  has  expanded  greatly.  Thus,  there 
are  now  30  children  ranging  in  age  from 
3  months  to  18  years  with  severe  Medi- 
terranean Anemia  who  come  to  the  clinic 
regularly  for  treatment.  In  addition, 
however,  the  clinic  also  cares  for  many  1 
other  children  with  a  great  variety  of 
blood  diseases  which  have  in  common 
the  need  for  blood  transfusion  in  order 
to  maintain  life.  Among  these  are  chil- 
dren with  leukemia,  hemophilia  and  other 
forms  of  blood  disease.  During  the  past 
year  some  F>00  transfusions  were  given 
to  the  children  attending  this  clinic. 

Throughout  the  years  constant  re- 
search has  been  carried  out  in  the  Pe- 
diatric Hemotology  Research  Laboratory 
in  an  attempt  to  discover  means  of  al- 
leviating or  curing  the  various  diseases 
treated  in  the  clinics.  These  investiga- 
tions have  probed  some  of  the  basic 
problems  of  blood  formation  and  blood 
destruction  in  both  normal  and  diseased 
children.  The  results  have  had  far  reach- 
ing implications  not  only  in  Mediterra- 
nean Anemia  but  in  other  blood  diseases  ■ 
as  well,  such  as  leukemia,  hemophilia, 
erythroblastosis  fetalis  and  the  anemia  of 
premature  infants. 
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As  one  indication  of  the  practical  ef- 
fects of  these  researches  we  turn  again 
to  the  case  of  Sarah.  In  19.52,  on  the 
basis  of  several  years  of  study,  there 
were  indications  that  removal  of  her 
spleen  might  materially  benefit  her  con- 
dition. This  operation  was  performed  in 
September,  19.52,  and  since  that  time  she 
has  required  no  transfusions.  While  her 
disease  is  by  no  means  cured,  she  is  now 
able  to  maintain  normal  activity  without 
blood  transfusions,  an  important  advance 
for  a  young  girl  reaching  maturity. 

Sarah  is  now  18  years  of  age.  When 
her  disease  was  first  diagnosed  her  life 
expectancy  was  only  5  years.  By  a  com- 
bination of  integrated  research  and  treat- 
ment, not  only  has  her  life  been  pro- 
longed, but  her  way  of  life  made  as 
normal  as  possible. 

Although  the  establishment  of  the 
Transfusion  Clinic  has  greatly  improved 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  children 
who  attend,  it  is  recognized  that  this 
does  not  constitute  the  desired  ultimate 
aim  which  is  to  find  a  treatment  which 
will  result  in  a  decreased  need  for  trans- 
fusions and.  best  of  all.  a  complete  cure. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. Mead-Johnson  Company.  New  York 
Foundation,  and  others  contribute  money 
for  this  research.  Recently  a  public- 
spirited  group  of  men  and  women  inter- 
ested in  the  work  being  done  in  children's 
blood  diseases,  by  Dr.  Carl  H.  Smith 
and  his  associates  at  the  Hospital  formed 
The  Children's  Blood  Foundation,  Inc.. 
to  help  support  the  research  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  The  Children's  Blood  Trans- 
fusion Clinic.  The  generosity  of  these 
friends  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  the 
continuation  and  expansion  of  this  entire 
program  of  research  in  children's  blood 
diseases  in  the  Pediatric  Department  of 
The  New  York  Hospital. 


What  is  meant  by 

"MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  HOSPITAL" 
or  "WHO  MAY  lOIN  THE  SOCIETY"? 


HERE  ARE  THE  ANSWERS 

TnK  SOCIKTY  Ol'  I'llK  Ncvv  Yolk  Hos- 
pital is  a  iiaino  llial  has  cxishHl  for  1!).'^ 
years  —  loufici'  llian  llic  iiaiiic  ol  ilic 
United  Slates  of  America. 

In  the  Hospital's  name  is  18.'^  years  of 
healing,  of  research,  of  leaching  ami  of 
discovery. 

The  Society  was  formed  in  1771.  when 
George  111  of  England  granted  a  charier 
to  a  group  of  ]juhlic-spirited  colonists 
who  wanted  to  estahlish  a  hospital  in 
the  City  of  New  York. 

The  Society  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital is  the  name  of  the  corporation 
through  which  public-minded  persons, 
since  1771,  have  maintained  the  Hospi- 
tal and  given  it  their  interest  and  finan- 
cial aid.  Members  of  The  Society  are 
"charitable  stockholders"  in  the  corpora- 
tion. 

The  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospi- 
tal now  maintains  The  New  York  Hos- 
pital, the  Payne  Whitney  Psychiatric 
Clinic,  the  Westchester  Division  (Psy- 
chiatric) and,  consolidated  with  The 
New  York  Hospital  are  three  famous  and 
formerly  independent  hospitals  —  The 
Lying-in  Hospital,  Manhattan  Maternity 
&  Dispensary,  and  the  New  York  Nurs- 
ery &  Child's  Hospital. 

The  names  of  persons  interested  in 
joining  The  Society  are  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  for  election.  If  you 
would  like  to  become  a  member,  please 
so  write  the  Secretary  of  The  Society 
of  the  New  York  Hospital. 


Those  who  joined  during  The  So- 
ciety's early  days  were  asked  to  con- 
tribute eight  English  ])<)unds  sterling 
upon  acceptance  of  membership.  Today, 
the  only  initial  contribution  a  member 
is  exj)ected  to  make  to  The  New  York 
Hospital  is  $40.00.  (This  is  the  original 
requirement  of  eight  English  pounds 
sterling  as  converted  int<j  Ignited  States 
currency.) 

Many  members  are  New  Yorkers,  a 
natural  result  of  the  fact  that  The  New 
York  Hospital,  operated  by  The  Society, 
is  well  known  for  its  long  record  of  serv- 
ice to  the  sick  of  its  immediate  com- 
munity. Many  other  members  live  in 
distant  parts  of  the  country.  Their  in- 
terest indicates  the  widespread  realiza- 
tion that  The  New  York  Hospital,  proud- 
ly and  closely  associated  with  Cornell 
University  through  the  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Medical  College  and  the  Cornell 
University-New  York  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing,  represents  a  stirring  concept  of 
service  and  science  that  makes  it  a  force 
in  world  medicine. 

Members  receive  regular  reports  on 
the  affairs  of  the  Hospital  and  are  asked 
once  a  year  and  only  once  a  year  for 
a  contribution.  The  amount  of  the  con- 
tribution varies  annually  according  to 
each  member's  wishes. 

Through  the  years.  The  Society  and 
the  Hospital  maintained  by  its  members 
have  pioneered  in  countless  ways. 
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These  pioneering  steps  have  inchided 
the  recognition  that  mental  aiul  nervous 
cases  are  curable;  vaccination  for  small- 
pox for  the  first  time  in  America;  action 
hv  the  Board  of  Governors  that  no  dis- 
tinction "in  treatment  or  respect"  he 
made  hetween  those  patients  who  could 
pay  and  those  who  could  not:  the  use 
of  ether  anesthetics:  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  temperature  chart. 

The  Hospital's  many  other  pioneering 
achievements  include  a  Comi)rehensivc 
Medical  Care  and  Teaching  Plan,  offer- 
ing expanded  services  to  individuals  and 
families  in  the  community,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  Practitioners'  Conferences 
for  non-staff  doctors. 

In  later  years  the  Hospital,  in  its 
partnership  with  the  Cornell  University 


Medical  College,  has  taken  the  leader- 
ship ill  the  field  of  research.  In  every 
de])artment  of  the  institution,  research 
probes  constantly  for  new  methods  of 
diagnosis,  new  types  of  care  and  wider 
understanding  of  new  drugs.  The  results 
of  research  in  the  early  diagnosis  of 
cancer,  in  chemotherapy,  in  high  blood 
lircssure,  in  arteriosclerosis,  in  psycho- 
somatic medicine  and  heart  disease,  are 
cxam]iles  of  the  activity  which  character- 
izes a  well  rounded  hospital  program. 

These  advances  in  medicine  and  pa- 
tient care  have  been  supported  by  several 
generations  of  memliers  of  The  Society, 
who  have  felt  that  through  The  Society 
they  could  contribute  to  a  broad  range 
of  significant  activities. 

If  you  are  not  a  member,  would  you 
like  to  become  one? 


ANOTHER  MILESTONE  (Continued  from  page 
chief  of  the  Hospital  for  Special  Surgery, 
who  thanked  the  individual  contributors 
and  The  New  York  Hospital  for  making 
the  new  hospital  possible;  Mr.  Hamilton 
Hadley,  President  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  The  Society  of  the  New  York 
Hospital,  who  welcomed  the  new  hospital 
to  the  Center  and  proudly  explained  that 
one  of  the  trowels  used  in  the  corner- 
stone-laying was  the  same  one  used  for 
the  cornerstone  of  The  New  York  Hospi- 
tal on  June  12,  1930;  and  Dr.  Basil  Mc- 
Lean, Commissioner  of  Hospitals  for  the 
City  of  New  York,  who  stated  that  the 
chief  significance  of  this  new  Hospital 
for  Special  Surgery  is  the  fulfillment  of 
its  affiliation  with  The  New  York  Hospi- 
tal-Cornell Medical  Center. 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Hinsey,  Director  of  the 
Center,  offered  his  hearty  congratula- 
tions to  the  Hospital  for  Special  Surgery, 
and  Godspeed  to  all. 
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At  the  afternoon  Charter  Day  activi- 
ties held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Nurses' 
Residence,  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Barker,  presi- 
dent of  Research  Corporation,  and  Dr. 
Joseph  C.  Hinsey  were  the  speakers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Charter  Day 
program,  a  reception  and  tea  was  held 
for  some  400  members  and  friends  of 
The  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital. 


U.  H.  F.    ( don  tin  lied  jroni  puge  4) 

Every  gift  made  through  one  of  our 
teams  brings  a  direct  benefit  to  The 
New  York  Hospital,  according  to  the 
Distribution  Formula  used  by  the  United 
Hospital  Fund  for  its  member  hospitals. 

If  you  plan  to  contribute  to  the  United 
Hospital  Fund  this  year,  won't  you  give 
through  The  New  York  Hospital? 
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SYMBOLS  OF  SERVICE 


On  NOVEMBER  5,  1947  the  first  Service 
Award  Dinner  was  given  by  the  Joint 
Administrative  Board  in  honor  of  those 
who  had  served  the  Center  for  15  years 
or  more.  Dr.  Stanhope  Bayne-Jones, 
former  president  of  the  Joint  Adminis- 
trative Board  who  addressed  this  first 
dinner,  pointed  out  that  an  institution 
such  as  The  New  York  Hospital-Cornell 
Medical  Center  has  its  body  in  all  the 
persons  who  compose  its  membership, 
and  its  soul  in  the  spirit  of  everyone  who 
serves  it  in  any  way.  Recognition  of 
those  facts,  and  particularly  to  do  honor 
to  those  who  in  all  capacities  have  served 
over  many  years,  is  the  reason  why 
tradition  was  established  that  night  in 
1947  and  why  plans  are  now  being  made 
for  the  eighth  Annual  Service  Award 
Dinner  to  be  held  on  December  7,  1954. 

The  Dinners,  held  each  year  in  the 
dining  room  of  the  Nurses'  Residence, 
have  paid  tribute  to  a  total  of  640  per- 
sons representing  all  departments  of  the 
Center.  212  persons  have  received  the 
gold  25-year  pins  and  428  have  received 
the  silver  15-year  pins.  (These  symbols 
of  service  are  composed  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  surrounded  by  a  blue  border 


lettered  with  the  name  of  The  New  York 
Hospital-Cornell  Medical  Center  and  the 

15  or  25  years  of  service.)  Special  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  following 

16  who  have  served  the  Center  faith- 
fully for  a  total  of  723  years:  Joseph  C. 
Roper,  M.  D.  —  56  yrs.;  James  Morley 
Hitzrot,  M.  D.  —  51  yrs.;  Charles  Everett 
Farr,  M.  D.  —  50  yrs. ;  James  A.  Harrar, 
M.  D.— 49  yrs. ;  John  H.  Richards,  M.  D. 
48  yrs.;  Hans  J.  Schwartz,  M.  D.  —  48 
yrs.;  Gary  Eggleston,  M.  D.  —  45  yrs.; 
Malcolm  Goodridge.  M.  D.  —  44  yrs.; 
Elise  S.  L'esperance,  M.  D.  —  43  yrs.; 
Eugene  F.  DuBois,  M.  D.  —  43  yrs. ; 
George  Kazaz  —  42  yrs. ;  Cecil  Dudley 
—  42  yrs.;  James  Maronc' — 41  yrs.; 
Bernard  Samuels,  M.  D.  —  41  yrs.;  Ber- 
nard Kluepfel  — 40  yrs.;  May  G.  Wil- 
son, M.  D.  —  40  yrs. 

Too  often  a  large  institution  is  thought 
of  in  terms  of  the  buildings  and  facilities, 
while  what  is  most  significant  and  should 
come  first  to  mind  is  the  importance  of 
the  people  who  have  helped  build  it.  All 
persons  so  honored  must  have  a  greater 
recognition  of  what  they  have  done  for 
the  Center  and  what  the  Center  has  done 
for  them. 
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Children  do  not  mind  coming  to  the 
Hospital  for  their  clinic  appointments  in 
the  Pediatric  Out-Patient  Department 
anymore.  They  even  look  forward  to 
coming  back  after  their  initial  visit.  The 
reason  for  this  change  of  heart  can  be 
found  in  the  colorful,  friendly  atmos- 
phere of  the  children's  new  Playroom. 

From  the  fully  equipped  walk-in  doll 
house  with  its  real  door  and  windows  to 
the  gailv  printed  yellow  draperies,  it  was 
an  employee  project  all  the  way  and  one 
that  all  who  contributed  to  it  can  be 
justly  proud  of. 

Since  early  19.52  employees  have  been 
leaving  the  pennies  from  their  paychecks 
with  Miss  Elizabeth  Larlee,  the  Hospi- 
tal's payroll  teller  and  keeper  of  a  glass 
menagerie  of  assorted  animals.  With 
these  funds  Christmas  and  Easter  gifts 
were  purchased  for  our  hospitalized  chil- 
dren. As  the  menagerie  grew  and  word 
got  around  the  Hospital  about  the  proj- 
ect, more  and  more  employees  left  their 
paycheck  pennies  at  the  payroll  window 
under  their  favorite  glass  animals.  Soon 
there  was  well  over  $200  and  it  was 


decided  that  a  more  ambitious  project 
could  be  tackled.  Thus  the  new  Playroom 
for  Pediatric  OPD  was  designed,  deco- 
rated and  equipped. 

Many  employees  contributed  time  as 
well  as  money.  Special  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  building  service  people 
who  were  here  at  7:30  A.  M.  to  measure 
the  windows  for  draperies  and  the  laun- 
dry workers  who.  sandwich  in  hand,  sat 
at  their  sewing  machines  during  their 
lunch  hours  to  do  the  stitching  of  the 
draperies.  And  the  carpenters  and  paint- 
ers who  worked  at  night  on  the  doll 
house  and  contributed  their  own  mate- 
rial for  it  and  for  the  bookshelves  and 
coat  hooks. 

The  Playroom,  which  has  been  in  op- 
eration daily  from  9  in  the  morning  to 
3  in  the  afternoon  since  it  was  completed 
the  first  of  this  year,  has  received  ap- 
plause from  patients,  parents,  doctors 
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and  nurses  accordinp  to  Miss  (Mairr 
Sweeney,  Head  Nurse,  I'edialric  Out- 
Patient  Department. 

As  many  as  20  ehildren.  raufiing  in 
age  from  3-13.  visit  the  I'layrooni  <laily 
and  there  is  somelhiuf;  to  keej)  each  one 
of  ihem  busy.  Paints,  hooks,  dolls, 
checkers  and  a  variety  of  games  aid  in 
passing  what  might  otherwise  be  very 
tiring  hours.  Brothers  and  sisters  of  pa- 
tients, who  cannot  be  left  alone  while 
patients  are  receiving  treatment  and  par- 


ents are  busy  getting  irislruclioris  from 
doctors,  arc  also  frcijucnt  visitr)rs. 

Volunteers  staff  the  Playroom  to  tell 
stories  and  play  games  with  the  children. 
On  the  rare  days  when  a  Volunteer  is 
not  available  the  i'lavroom  cannot  be 
opened,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  all.  It 
is  on  these  days  particularly  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Pediatric  Department  become 
aware  of  the  great  service  our  employees 
have  done  for  them  and  their  little 
))atients. 


Children  who  came  to  fhe  Ouf-Pafieni  Clinics  pass  the 
time  pleasantly  in  their  own  playroom ,  equipped  and 
decorated  by  employees  of  The  New  York  Hospital. 
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mong  those  actions  which  the  mind  can  most 
securely  review  with  unabated  pleasure,  is  that  of 
having  contributed  to  an  hospital  for  the  sick.  Of 
some  kinds  of  charity  the  consequences  are  dubi- 
ous: some  evils  which  beneficence  has  been  busy 
to  remedy,  are  not  certainly  known  to  he  very 
grievous  to  the  sufferer,  or  detrimental  to  the  com- 
munity: but  no  man  can  question  whether  wounds 
and  sickness  are  not  really  painful:  whether  it  be 
not  worthy  of  a  good  mans  care  to  restore  those 
to  ease  and  usefulness,  from  whose  labour  infants 
and  women  expect  their  bread,  and  who,  by  a  casual 
hurt,  or  lingering  disease,  lie  pining  in  want  and 
anguish,  burthensome  to  others,  and  weary  of 
themselves." 

—  Samuel  Johnson,  The  Idler, 
No.  4,  May  6,  1758 
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